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allowed us to feel that the marriage of Beatrice and Benedick was impossible, or even preposterous or fantastic. While she indicated Beatrice's "partial antipathy" to Benedick, she did so in such a way as to convey the idea that that "partial antipathy" might reasonably develop into " perfect sympathy," indeed, into love itself. In his notes on " Much Ado About Nothing," Schlegel points out that the duel of wit and raillery between the two is in itself a " proof of growing inclination." There is no doubt that from the first the mind of Beatrice is, perhaps to her own great annoyance, full of Benedick : in the satire which she hurls at him so frequently and so keenly that it is " past the endurance of a block," there is no note of loathing or positive contempt. Beatrice, it must be remembered, is first of all a great lady, and no lady would condescend to bandy words with a man whom she merely despised. Theophile Gautier has divided human beings into two classes, flamboyant and 170